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REPORT  OF  MANUAL  LABOR  IN  LITERARY 

INSTITUTIONS. 

January,  1833. 

This  report,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Theodore  D.  W eld.  Agent 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  In¬ 
stitutions,  contains  a  number  of  interesting  facts  and  testi¬ 
monies  on  the  subject  of  Manual  Labor.  The  circulation 
of  this  Report  having  been  confined  in  a  great  measure  to 
Members  of  the  Society,  few  comparatively  are  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  We  purpose  therefore  to  give  one  or  two 
extracts  in  the  hope  of  directing  public  attention  anew  to  this 
important  subject. 

The  progress  of  the  Manual  Labor  system  has  been  retard¬ 
ed  by  a  variety  of  causes.  At  its  origin  unreasonable  expec¬ 
tations  were  formed  of  its  success. — Forgetting  that  its  main 
design  is  not  to  diminish  the  expense  of  education,  but  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  health  and  life,  occasioned  by  a  neglect 
of  physical  training  ;  to  promote  habits  of  bodily  and  mental 
activity,  and  to  impart  to  the  mind  a  manly,  energetic  and 
courageous  tone ;  many  have  withdrawn  their  support  from 
the  system,  on  finding  that  tlie  profits  of  three  hours  labor 
a  day,  are|altogether  inadequate  for  a  students  maintenance. 
The  precipitancy  with  which  the  erection  of  Mannal  Labor 
Seminaries  was  entered  on,  their  injudicious  multiplication  at 
the  period  when  the  zeal  for  their  establishment  was  at  its 
height ;  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  system 
possessed  by  many  who  undertook  their  management ;  the 
mistake  committed  in  attempting  those  kinds  of  mechanical 
labor  which  require  long  practice  for  the  acquisition  of  ade¬ 
quate  skill  instead  of  agriculture,  gardening,  and  the  simpler 
kinds  of  carpentry  ;  the  unfavorable  location  selected  for 
many  of  these  seminaries,  remote  from  markets,  and  in  sit¬ 
uations  where  the  expenses  of  living  are  considerable,  and 
above  all  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  provided  in  the  outset 
for  carr3ring  on  their  operations  without  erabarassmcnt  are 


^  stated  by  Mr.  Weld  as  causes  which  even  at  the  date  of 
I  his  report  endangered  the  permanency  of  the  system.  To 
I  these  causes  must  be  added  the  prejudice  against  Manual 
I  Labor  originating  in  the  feudal  institutions  of  modern  Eu- 
'  rope,  and  perpetuated  by  the  literature  of  the  Countries,  in 
j  which  these  institutions  have  flourished.  During  the  mid- 
I  die  ages,  a  gentleman  in  France  or  Germany  could  not  ezer- 
I  cise  any  trade  without  derogating,  that  is,  losing  the  advan- 
I  tages  of  his  rank.*  His  favourite  diversions  in  the  intervals 
I  of  war,  were  hunting  and  hawking.  The  tilling  of  the  ground 
I  devolved  on  Serfs,  or  Villeins,  who  were  bound  to  remain 
I  upon  their  lord’s  estate,  and  might  be  reclaimed  at  any  time 
I  if  they  ventured  to  stray.  Some  few  instances  of  predial 
I  servitude  have  been  discovered  in  England  so  late  as  the 
'  time  of  Elizabeth.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  as  well  as  in 
all  the  nothern  and  eastern  regions  of  Europe  the  peasantry 
remained  in  a  sort  villanage  till  the  present  age.  The  con¬ 
tempt  entertained  for  manual  tabor  did  not  however  termin¬ 
ate  with  the  enfranchisement  of  the  peasantry.  The  litera- 
I  ture  of  modern  Europe  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
I  the  feudal  ages.  It  breathes  throughout  an  admiration  of 
deeds  of  Chivalry  and  of  hereditary  rank  and  title  and  an  ill- 
disguised  contempt  for  the  occupations  of  the  industrious 
classes.  Exemption  from  labor,  literary  ease,  the  means  of 
indulging  in  inactivity  are  the  frequent  subjects  of  panegyric 
to  the  Poet.  Awkwardness,  slovenliness,  dullness,  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  labors  ofthe  husbandman  and  the  mechan¬ 
ic.  The  influence  of  this  literature  on  public  opinion  may 
be  distinctly  traced  even  in  America.  The  distinction  of 
employments  into  genteel  and  ungenteel — the  preference 
shown  by  parents  in  their  choice  of  a  mode  of  livelihood  for 
their  children  of  certain  occupations  rather  than  others,  simply 
on  this  ground — and  the  assumed  superiority  of  those  who 
follow  the  employments  which  fashion  has  sanctioned — all 
indicate  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  sentiment  to  which 
we  refer.  The  example  of  the  early  settlers,  the  form  of 
the  government,  and  the  comfort  and  independence  enjoyed 
by  the  working  classes  in  most  States  of  the  Union  serve  in¬ 
deed  powerfully  to  counteract  the  unworthy  prejudice  to 
which  we  refer.  In  the  south  the  same  causes  which  led 
to  the  degradation  ef  manual  labor  in  Europe  still  continue 
to  operate  and  there  the  prejudice  exists  in  all  its  force. 
The  influence  of  the  south  again  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
Union — To  these  causes  in  connection  with  those  stated  by 
Mr.  Weld,  we  ascribe  the  discontinuance  of  so  many  man¬ 
ual  labor  schools  and  the  diflSculty  experienced  in  carrying 
out  the  system  where  it  continues  to  be  followed. 

The  objections  formally  urged  against  the  system  appear 
to  us  to  have_little  force.  The  one  most  dwelt  upon — the  al¬ 
leged  incompatibility  of  manual  labor  with  mental  efibrt — is 
abundantly  refuted  by  the  history  of  literature. 

“The  two  Stephenses,  father  and  son,  were 
both  of  them  among  the  best  ana  moat  laborious 
printers,  and  the  most  learned  men  of  their  age. 
“The  first,  or  Robert,  author  of  the  great  Thesa¬ 
urus  of  the  Latin  language, .^did  more,”  says  De 
Thou,  “to  immortalize  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  than 
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all  the  monarch’s  own  most  famous  exploits.”— 
Henry  Stephens,  the  son,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  that  ever  lived ;  and  although  toiling 
in  a  laborious  occupation,  under  the  pressure  of 
misfortune,  and  penury — and  often  wandering 
about  in  quest  of  mere  subsistence,  he  was  so  vo¬ 
luminous  an  author,  that  if  he  had  spent  his  whole 
life  in  writing  books,  he  would  have  left  enough 
for  us  to  admire  in  his  industry  and  fertility  of 
mind.  His  Thesaurus  of  the  Greek  language, 
the  fruit  of  twelve  years  laborious  application,  is 
well  known  to  the  learned. 

Brindley,  the  celebrated  engineer,  was  till  near 
the  age  of  manhood  a  carter  and  ploughman  after¬ 
ward  a  millwright, — in  which  employment  his 
mind  was  trained  for  the  grander  exhibition  of  in¬ 
ventive  genius  in  superintending  the  construction 
of  the  Bridgewater  canal,  with  its  tunnels,  aque¬ 
ducts,  and  locks. 

Watt,  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  and 
general  engineer,  was  placed  in  the  path  of  dis¬ 
covery  the  more  easily  and  successfully,  by  his 
combining  with  practical  science  the  study  of  its 
theory.  His  steam  engine,  if  not  the  unavoidable 
was  at  least  a  natural  result  of  his  frame  of  mind, 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  despite  the  obstructions 
interposed  by  delicate  health  and  not  unfrequent 
sickness. 

Bewick,  the  celebrated  engraver  on  wood,  and 
author  of  the  History  of  Quadrupeds,  delighted 
from  his  earliest  years  in  observing  the  habits  of 
animals  ;  snd  it  was  this  fondness,  which  could 
only  have  been  indulged  in  the  freedom  of  a  coun¬ 
try  life,  that  gave  rise  to  his  first  attempts  at  draw¬ 
ing.  He  ever  continued  to  be  fond  of  all  the 
manly  and  invigorating  sports  of  the  country. 

Ferguson,  while  yet  a  shepherd  and  farm  ser¬ 
vant,  was  a  student  of  astronomy.  His  first  at¬ 
tention  to  mechanics,  when  only  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  was  from  witnessing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  beam  resting  on  a  prop,  to  raise  part  of 
the  roof  of  his  fathers  house  which  had  fallen  in. 

Not  dissimilar  to  this  was  the  early  life  of  our 
own  Rittenhouse,  who,  when  a  young  man,  used 
to  draw  geometrical  diagrams  on  his  plough,  and 
study  them  as  he  turned  up  the  furrow.” 

Instead  of  entering  further  on  objections  however  we  shall 
give  in  the  words  of  the  Report  a  summary  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  manual  labor  system,  premising  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  system,  is  that  agricultural  or 
mechanical  labor  is  the  employment  of  the  student,  during 
those  hours  which  in  other  institutions  are  left  vacant,  the 
hours  of  study  not  being  interfered  with. 

“1.  The  student  would  be  kept  busy.  In  the 
present  system,  there  are  three  or  four  hours  in 
all  our  institutions,  during  which  the  student  is 
set  free  from  all  requisitions.  He  has  nothing 
to  do.  Then,  if  universal  experience  proves  any 
thing,  he  stands  upon  slippery  places.  It  was 
when  the  unclean  spirit  had  found  the  house  ejnp- 
ty,  that  he  introduced  seven  other  spirits  fouler 
than  himself.  Let  any  man  visit  our  literary  in- 
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•titutions,  and  take  an  inventory  of  facts  upon  this 
subject,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  hours  of 
idleness  are  a  gift  to  the  student  originating  in 
very  questionable  benevolence.  In  fine,  modern 
education  by  tlirowing  into  the  hands  of  youth  a 
number  of  vacant  hours  each  day,  holds  out  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  insubordination,  and  practically  legali¬ 
zes  those  innumerable  devices  of  mischief,  inde¬ 
cency,  and  outrage,  which  abound  in  our  literary 
institutions.  Instead  of  surrounding  the  forming 
character  with  bulwarks  of  defence,  it  opens  a 
thousand  avenues  of  access,  and  surrenders  the 
individual  to  indiscriminate  assault.  Yea,  more; 
it  furnishes  temptation  with  a  passport  to  its  vic¬ 
tim,  smooths  the  way  for  it,  beckons  it  onward, 
and  by  refusing  to  make  these  requisitions  which 
would  keep  it  at  bay,  becomes  its  endorser,  ap¬ 
pears  as  it  apologist  and  its  advocate,  and  pleads 
for  justification  of  the  ruin  it  produces.  Where¬ 
as,  if  this  defect  in  the  existing  order  of  things 
should  give  place  to  a  regulation  which  would  fill 
up  with  suitable  exercise  those  hours  of  idleness 
so  perilous  to  the  student,  he  would  be  kept  “out 
of  harm’s  way.” 

2.  Sufficient  exercise  would  be  a  preventive  of 
moral  evils  by  supplying  that  demand  for  vivid 
sensation  so  characteristic  of  youth,  whose  cla¬ 
mors  for  indulgence  drive  multitudes  to  licentious 
indulgence,  or  to  ardent  spirits,  tobacco,  and  other 
unnatural  stimulants.  It  would  preserve  the  equil¬ 
ibrium  of  the  system,  moderate  the  inordinate  de¬ 
mands  of  animal  excitability,  and  quell  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  appetite. 

3.  Sufficient!  exercise  would  operate  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  moral  evils  by  removing  those  causes 
of  irritability,  jealousy,  fickleness,  and  depression 
of  spirits,  which  are  found  in  an  unhealthful  state 
of  the  system.  In  corroboration  of  these  views, 
permit  me  to  introduce  the  following  testimony. 

“  The  most  effectual  security  against  external 
and  internal  causes  of<x)rruption  is  constant  occu¬ 
pation  ;  and  without  this,  no  sys/m  o/’t/iscip/ine 
can  be  efficient.  *  *  *  And  it  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant,  while  the  character  is  yet  unformed,  and  the 
appetites  and  passions  yet  unaccustomed  to  sub¬ 
mission  and  self  denial.” — Annals  of  Education, 

“Industry  is  the  great  moralizer  of  man.  'I’he 
great  art  of  education,  therefore,  consists  in  know¬ 
ing  how  to  occupy  every  moment  in  well  direct¬ 
ed  and  useful  ac  ivity  of  the  youthful  powers.'" 

Fellenberg. 

“The  declaration  is  as  trite  as  it  is  true  that 
exercise  promotes  vertue,  and  subdues  the  storms 
of  passion. — Dr.  Harris  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Physical  Culture. 

“Labor  of  ail  kinds  favors  and  facilitates  the 
practice  of  virtue.” — Dr.  Hush 

“Make  men  work,  and  you  will  make  them  hon¬ 
est"” — John  Howard. 

“1.  The  manual  labor  system  furnishes  exer¬ 
cise  natural  to  man. 

That  agricultural  and  mechanical  employments 
are  natural  to  man,  is  an  obvious  inference  from 
the  arrangements  of  Providence,  God  designs 
that  the  human  race  generally  should  engage  in 
Uiese  employments.  He  has  placed  men  in  cir- 
oumstances  which  require  it  ;  and  are  those  kinds 
of  exercise  for  which  infinite  wisdom  designed 
the  human  system,  ill  adapted  to  that  system  ? 
Can  human  ingenuity  devise  an  artificial  system 
better  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  man  than  that 
which  God  has  prescribed  ? 

^'Manual  labor  has  in  my  opinion  decided  ad¬ 
vantages  over  gymnastic  exercises.  In  .addition 


to  the  superior  moral  influence  which  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  exert,  the  kind  of  exercise  is  better  adap¬ 
ted  to  promote  the  healthy  and  vigorous  action  of 
the  system.” — Dr.  Brown  late  Physician  to  the 
N.  Y.  Hospital. 

“It  appears,  I  think,  from  principle,  as  well 
as  experience,  that  horticultuire  and  agriculture 
are  better  fitted  for  the  promotion  of  health  and 
sound  morals,  than  any  other  human  occupation.” 
— Dr.  Caldwell,  Professor,  Med.  Depart.,  Tran¬ 
sylvania  University,  Ky. 

II.  Itfurnishes  exercise  adapted  to  interest  the 
mind. 

Agricultural  exercise,  and  various  mechanical 
employments  interest  the  mind  of  the  student. 

1.  By  presenting  a  variety  of  objects  to  allure 
his  attention. 

2.  By  the  successive  changes  effected  in  these 
objects  by  his  own  efforts,  and  the  different  forms 
which  they  continually  assume  under  his  hand,  as 
the  work  goes  on. 

3.  By  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  tact,  and  skill, 
which  they  demand. 

4.  By  the  associating  idea  of  their  usefulness, 
not  merely  to  himself,  but  to  his  country,  and  the 
whole  family  of  man,  in  multiplying  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life ;  in  promoting  practical 
habits,  and  giving  countenance  to  industry. 

“No  mode  of  ex,ercise  can  in  ordinary  cases  be 
compared,  either  as  to  profiler  pleasure,  with  some 
kind  of  efficient  tabor. — Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  Ando¬ 
ver  Theol.  Sem. 

“If  two  or  three  hours  ought  to  be  spent  in 
healthful  exercise,  why  not  employ  those  hours 
in  the  pleasant  octrupationpf  horticulture,  agricul¬ 
ture  or  mechanics. — Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  Prince¬ 
ton  Theol.  Sem. 

“I  am  equally  convinced,  manual  labor  oi 
some  kind,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  end,” 
[^far  the  purposes  of  exercise.] — Professor  Good¬ 
rich  Yale  College. 

III.  Its  moral  effect  would  be  peculiarly  hap- 

py- 

IV.  It  would  furnish  the  student  with  impor¬ 
tant  practical  acquisitions. 

A  practical  acquaintance  with  agriculture  and 
gardening  with  some  knowledge  of  mechanical 
employments,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  ;  are 
accomplishments  more  than  convenient  to  every 
man  whatever  his  station  in  life  ;  acccomplish- 
ments  befitting  the  nature  of  our  government,  and 
the  character  of  a  republican  people. 

“Who  would  not  wish  for  the  capacity  to  help 
himself,  on  a  thousand  little  occasions,  at  home 
and  abroad,  when  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  use  of  common  mechanical  implements,  would 
enable  him  to  avoid  those  many  vexations  which 
are  wont  to  arise  from  the  absence  of  mechanics 
and  their  want  of  punctuality  ;  which  are  so  pre¬ 
cisely  suited  to  annoy  the  very  persons,  who  take 
the  least  care  to  provide  against  them.” — Presi¬ 
dent  Humphreys,  St.  John's,  College  Annapolis, 
Md. 

V.  It  u'ouldpromote  habits  of  industry. 

Habh  is  formed  by  the  repetition  of  single  acts. 
To  be  constantly  employed  is  to  be  forming  a  hab- 
itof  industry.  Constant  occupation  is  thepecu- 
liarity  of  the  manual  labor  system. 

VI.  It  would  promote  independence  o  char¬ 

acter. 

Exercise  is  Uie  universal  law  of  improvement 


for  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  pow> 
ers  of  the  body.  If  the  memory  is  to  be  improved 
it  must  be  exercised.  If  scope  is  to  be  given  to 
the  imagination,  stability  to  thejudgment,  and  en- 
ergy  to  the  reasoning  powers,  the  object  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  several 
powers.  Giving  enlarges  benevolence ;  daring 
increases  courage  ;  enduring  augments  fortitude ; 
and  self  reliance  promotes  independence. 

Independence  is  an  intelligent  reliance  upon 
one’s  own  resourses.  If  we  would  develope  this 
principle  we  must  call  it  into  action  :  and  how 
shall  it  be  called  into  action  except  by  creating  a 
necessity  for  its  action  by  throwing  the  individu¬ 
al  upon  his  own  resources  ;  thus  not  only  devel¬ 
oping  but  multiplying  them  ?  That  system,  then 
by  which  the  student  can  support  himself  with  the 
least  amount  of  aid  from  others,  is  manifestly  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  than  any  other  to  promote  indepen¬ 
dence  of  character.  This,  the  manual  labor  sys¬ 
tem  accomplishes. 

When  will  a  child  learn  to  walk  if  it  is  never 
set  upon  its  feet?  He  who  bears  all  his  weight 
upon  others  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  cripple; 
and  he  must  either  lose  his  legs  or  throw  away 
his  crutches.* 

VII.  It  would  promote  originality. 

The  student  who  has  been  accustomed  for  years 
to  tax  his  own  resources  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants,  has  formed  a  habit  of  inestimable  value  to 
his  mind.  Habituated  to  resort  to  himself  for  the 
means  of  his  own  support,  he  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  construct  his  intellectual  fabrics  from 
the  materials  of  his  own  producing.  Instead  of 
being  a  petty  retailer  of  other  men’s  wares,  he 
would  have  a  wholesale  manufactory  of  his  own. 
Let  a  demand  be  made  upon  such  a  man  for 
thought  and  instead  of  applying  to  his  library  for 
aid,  and  fumbling  over  every  thing,  from  a  com¬ 
mentary  to  a  catechism,  he  will  dig  in  the  depths 
of  his  own  mine,  coin  the  metal  in  his  own  mint, 
•and  stamp  it  with  his  own  image  and  superscrip¬ 
tion. 

VIII.  It  is  adapted  to  render  permanent  all 
the  manlier  features  of  character. 

A  system  -of  seclusion,  inactivity,  idleness,  and 
dependence,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  strong 
points  of  the  character,  and  render  it  sickly  and 
effeminate. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  system  requiring  activity 
industry,  exposure,  energetic  action,  and  self  re¬ 
liance,  incorporates  into  the  still  forming  charac¬ 
ter,  the  elements  of  firmness,  decision,  persever- 
euce,  courage,  constancy^  and  generous  self-sac¬ 
rifice..  It  produces  a  commodity  which  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  our  own  age  call  for  with  deafening  cla¬ 
mor,  but  which  is  a  scaVcity  in  the  modern  mar¬ 
ket — manhood,  full  grown  manhood.* 


*  “I  cannot  here  omit  particularly  noticing  a  quality  o 
the  manly  character  which  our  effeminate  education  is  con¬ 
tinually  rendering  more  scarce.  This  is  a  certain  wise  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  own  powers,  which  prevents  us  from  crying 
nut  for  help,  or  falling  into  despare  on  every  trifling  occasion 
— a  quality  which  must  he  at  the  bottom  of  every  great  or  lit¬ 
tle  enterprise,  and  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to^ena- 
ble  us  as  men  and  citizens  to  preserve  a  certain  indepen¬ 
dence." — Salzman. 

*  “In  a  word,  industrious  habits  of  daily  labor  will  meta¬ 
morphose  a  book  worm  into  a  xair — a  man  prompt  and 
ready  for  all  emergencies — a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century r 
— Proftssor  Stoughton,  Med.  Col,  Ohio. 
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IX.  It  would  afford  facilities  to  the  student 

in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Whoever  would  understand  human  nature  must 
lay  bare  the  springs  of  human  action  ;  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  the  naked  heart  must  be  seen.  The  nat¬ 
ural  successions  of  thought  and  feeling  must  be 
marked  as  they  come  and  go,  and  these  lessons 
must  be  conn’d  often  and  long,  if  he  would  be 
more  than  a  mere  sinatterer  in  the  science  of  hu¬ 
man  character.  But  how  is  the  student  to  wit¬ 
ness  these  exhibitions  ?  Students  generally  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  higher  classes  of  society,  as 
they  are  called  ;  and  they  will  hardly  get  a  glimpse 
at  them  there  ';  where  etiquette  is  law,  actions  are 
measured  by  rule,  and  the  heart  studiously  cover¬ 
ed  up.  The  middling  and  lower  clases  of  society 
which  are  not  wrapped  up  in  the  innumerable  folds 
of  ceremony,  nor  entangled  in  the  endless  meshes 
of  fashionable  forms,  lurnish  the  best  text  book  in 
the  science  of  the  heart.  But  how  shall  the  stu¬ 
dent  narrow  down  the  distance  between  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  the  laboring  classes,  and  thus  get  suffici¬ 
ently  near  the  latter  to  see  them  as  they  are  ?  He 
may  mingle  with  them  a  lifetime,  but  if  he  cannot 
make  them  feel  at  home  with  him,  he  can  never 
see  that  unobstri'cted  flow  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  constitutes  nature,  lie  must  first  remove 
that  instinctive  averson  and  prejudice  which  keep 
them  from  him  ;  and  these  cannot  be  done  away 
effectually,  except  by  removing  the  causes  which 
produce  and  perpetuate  them  ;  and  the  main  cause 
is  total  dissimilarity  in  habits  and  mode  of  life. — 
Similarity  of  habits  strikes  a  common  level,  pro¬ 
duces  familiarity  of  intercourse,  establishes  a  bond 
of  union,  and  excites  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest. 

Let  our  students  put  on  a  working  dress  and 
spend  three  hours  a  day  in  agricultural  or  me¬ 
chanical  employment,  and  they  would  disarm  the 
laboring  man  of  his  prejudices,  and  beckon  him 
toward  them.  That  discontent,  jealousy,  envy, 
disgust,  and  those  heart  burnings,  which  keep  in 
a  ferment  the  laboring  classes  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  higher  seminaries,  would  give  place  to  kind¬ 
lier  feelings.  These  classes  would  become  ap¬ 
proachable,  a  brotherhood  would  be  established, 
and  the  student  would  enjoy  a  variety  of  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  men  as  they  are, 
which  would  otherwise  be  denied  him. 

X.  It  would  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of 

education. 

XI.  It  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 

try. 

Such  a  system  would  enable  th'e  sons  of  our 
farmers,  and  mechanics  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  branches  of  science  whose 
practical  application  to  agricultural  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts  would  greatly  increase  both  in-  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and 
enhance  the  value  of  mechanical  products.  Tlie 
benefits  resulting  to  the  farming  interest  espec¬ 
ially,  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  chemistry  and  geology  are  little  apprecia¬ 
ted  injeomparison  with  their  practical  importance. 

The  system  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
country  in  another  respect.  In  our  academies, 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  professional  semina¬ 
ries  there  are  not  far  from  thirty  thousand  youths. 
Let  each  of  these  fill  up  three  hours  a  day  with 
productive  labor,  and  he  makes  n  )  inconsiderable 
contribution  to  the  resonrses  of  his  country.  He 
ntuliplies  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  augments 
common  stock  of  conveniences  and  comforts. 


These  thirty  thousand,  by  laboring  three  hours 
per  day,  would  furnish  an  addition  to  the  produc¬ 
tive  labor,  and  of  course  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  equal  to  the  labor  of  at'  least  five  thousand 
working  men,  who  should  labor  ten  hours  per  day. 
Besides  this,  the  manual  labor  system  would  in¬ 
crease  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  contributing 
to  its  health  and  muscle  and  no  less  to  its  mind. 

XII.  It  would  tend  to  do  away  those  absurd 
distinctions  in  society  which  make  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  the  standard  of  his  luorth. 

Let  the  contents  of  our  sixty  colleges,  and  fifty 
prolessional  seminaries,  with  a  thousand  acade¬ 
mies  and  high  schools,  pour  themselves  into  oyr 
fields  and  workshops,  and  there,  for  three  hours 
each  day  ply  the  implements  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  would  it  not  have  a  powerful 
tendency  to  render  labor  honorable,  and  the  labor¬ 
ing  man  more  respected  ?  Would  it  not  create 
sympathies  between  the  learned  and  the  laboring 
classes,  a  permanent  community  of  feeling,  and 
identity  of  interests  ? 

The  thousand  repulsions  arising  from  dissimi¬ 
larity  of  habits  which  have  so  long  operated  to 
estrange  them  from  each  other,  cease  with  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  Instead  of  being 
driven  asunder  by  jealousies,  and  smothered  ani¬ 
mosities,  they  approach  each  other  with  looks  of 
kindness,  and  form  a  compact,  based  upon  repub¬ 
lican  equality,  and  the  interchange  of  mutual  of¬ 
fices  of  courtesy  and  kindness.  He  who  does  not 
perceive  in  such  a  system  a  tendency  to  these  re¬ 
sults,  has  mingled  little  with  men ;  and  however 
profound  in  other  things,  is  a  novice  in  human 
nature. 

XHI.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  render  per¬ 
manent  our  republican  institutions. 

This  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  as  has  just  been  noticed.  The  elementary 
principles  of  republicanism  are  equality  and  re¬ 
ciprocity  ,  its  basis  industry,  economy,  practical 
habits,  general  intelligence,  and  morality.  We 
have  seen  that  the  connection  of  manual  labor  with 
study  is  calculated  to  produce  these  effects,  and 
consequently  to  perpetuate  onr  republican  insti¬ 
tutions.” 


MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Scientific  instruction  in  music  in  common 
schools  is  highly  desirable  ;  but  the  practice  of 
the  art  is  in  our  view  almost  indispensable.  There 
is  perhaps  not  a  large  number  of  our  teachers  who 
at  present  feel  prepared  to  undertake  instruction 
even  in  the  rudiments  of  the  science.  Many  may 
hereafter  be  ready  to  attempt  it,  especially  if  a 
cheap  manual  should  be  procured  well  adapted  to 
their  use.  There  arc  however  many,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  who  are  able  to  sing,  and  are  disposed 
to  lead  in  their  schools  in  that  pleasing  and  im¬ 
proving  exercise. 

It  may  be  recommended  to  such  teachers  as  are 
not  accustomed  to  singing,  to  enquire  among  their 
pupils  for  one  or  more  of  the  best  singers,  and  to 
propose  the  singing  of  a  hymn  or  moral  song  as 
a  daily  exercise.  Those  who  have  never  made 
the  experiment  will  probably  be  surprised  at  the 
facility  and  good  effects  with  which  such  a 
change  may  be  made,  even  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  scientific 
instruction  of  children  in  music  ;  and  it  certainly 
is  highly  desirable  to  have  them  taught,  as  well 
and  as  much  as  may  be.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 


important  that  they  should  be  taught  something, 
if  they  cannot  be  taught  much ;  and  especially 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  moral  influence  of  fre¬ 
quent  and  harmonious  vocal  exercises.  Besides, 
it  should  be  known  and  remembered,  that  some 
of  the  best  practical  judges,  in  our  own  and  other 
countries,  recommend  the  early  practising  of  mu¬ 
sic  by  the  ear  only,  either  a  part  of  the  time,  or 
wholly  until  a  certain  age. 

We  would  hint  once  more,  that  persons  may 
be  found  in  almost  every  district,  pretty  well  qual¬ 
ified  to  lead  a  little  choir,  either  with  or  without 
the  use  of  notes  and  systematic  drilling  on  the 
rudiments.  Many  such  persons,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  would  be  found  ready  to  give  a  school  oc¬ 
casional  instruction  and  assistance. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  so  far  as 
our  observations  and  experience  extend,  there  is 
a  great  difficulty  in  making  young  pupils  singers 
at  sight,  as  it  is  called.  Among  hundreds  who 
have  received  instruction,  and  who  might  pass  re¬ 
putably  as  pretty  well  taught,  a  little  examination 
will  convince  and  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  dozen, 
and  sometimes  even  one,  capable  of  singing  anew 
strain  unaided.  Young  teachers,  therefore,  must 
not  be  discouraged  if  they  do  not  accomplish  all 
they  wish.  They  cannot  fail  to  accomplisli  some¬ 
thing  important,  if  they  do  any  thing  with  music 
among  the  young. 

To  give  an  idea,  however,  of  what  progress  in 
musical  science  is  aimed  at  by  the  London  Soci¬ 
ety  which  has  lately  been  referred  to,  recently 
instituted  for  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into 
the  schools  of  t  lat  metropolis, — we  copy  here 
a  sketch  of  their  mode  of  examination  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  prizes. 

“The  best  pupil  from  each  class  will  be  requir¬ 
ed  to  sing  alone,  at  sight,  the  air,  and  afterwards 
the  second-treble  part,  of  a  psalm  to  be  composed 
for  the  occasion,  and  harmonized  in  simple  coun¬ 
terpoint,  in  a  major  key. 

“The  same  pupil,  having  so  far  succeeded,  will 
be  required  to  sing  at  sight,  the  first  and  after¬ 
wards  the  second-treble  part  of  a  simple  glee  or 
madrigal,  to  be  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  to 
consist  of  a  slow  movement  in  a  minor  key,  and 
of  a  moderately  quick  movement  in  a  major  key. 

“That  the  attention  of  the  pupil  may  not  be 
distracted  by  the  words,  they  will  be  given  to 
him  some  days  before  the  trial,  to  commit  to 
memory. 

“The  pupil  having  passed  creditably  through 
these  trials,  keeping  the  time,  singing  the  inter¬ 
vals  correctly,  and  observing  a  good  enunciation, 
will  be  examined  in  bis  knowledge  of  the  names 
and  uses  of  the  various  musical  signs  including 
the  different  clefs  and  all  that  strictly  pertains  to 
the  notation  of  music. 

“The  ability  to  execute  a  perfect  shake,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  princijrles  of  chords,  and  of 
musical  composition,  will  not  be  expected,  nor 
will  the  pupil  be  required  to  sing  from  any  other 
than  the  treble  clef,  nor  to  identify  the  notes  by 
the  terms  given  to  them  by  the  Italians  (sol  fa  mi 
do,  &c.,)  the  exclusive  use  of  those  terms  being 
discarded  by  some  teachers,  and  one  object  of  the 
Society  being  to  give  every  system  a  fair  trial.” 

Baltimore  Clippers. — Baltimore  is  driving 
ahead  in  the  ship  building.  'I'he  clipper  model 
is  being  slightly  modified  and  made  less  sharp. 
There  are  no  less  than  five  or  six  vessels  of  war 
constructing  by  the  skilful  mechanics  of  that  city 
on  foreign  account. 
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EASTON,  PA.,  JANUARY  14,  1839. 


Two  Travelling  Agents,  one  for  the  Eutem 
•ad  one  for  the  Western  part  of  the  State  are  much  needed. 
Our  paper  rrmst  be  more  extensively  circulated  and  vre  wiU 
give  liberal  remuneration  to  suitable  persons,  if  such  can  be 
procured.  If  any  are  willing  let  us  hear  from  them. 

Stationary  Agents  to  whom  payments  may  be  made  and 
through  whom  papers  may  be  ordered. 

Philadelphia — W.  S.  Martien  Esq.  South  East  comer  of 
George  and  7th  streets. 

Harruburgh — Joseph  Wallace  Esq. 

Sunbury — Rev.  W.  R.  Smith. 

PitMurgh — J.  N.  Patterson,  Bookseller,  Wood  St. 

Cannoruburgh — A.  M  unro  Esq. 

Mercer — John  Bingham. 

New  York — Robert  Carter,  58  Canal  street 

YUMameport — H.  C.  Piatt 


The  following  is  a  good  humoured  attempt  at  defending 
the  practice  of  smoking.  As  the  writer  to  whom  it  refers, 
will  probably  never  see  it  and  of  course  will  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  responding,  we  make  a  remark  or  two. 

We  agree  that  a  hard  epithet  applied  to  the  practice,  is 
no  argument  of  itself :  but,  if  it  be  according  to  truth :  the 
truth  we  think  is  an  argument;  the  Yankee  to  whom  our  pres, 
ent  correspondent,  responds,  calls  using  tobacco  a  “dirty  prac¬ 
tice.”  Now  as  it  smears  a  persons  clothes,  dirties  the  walls 
and  floors  of  the  house ;  corrupts  the  breath  and  rusts  the 
teeth,  until  they  become  like  the  nails  in  Noah's  ark,  we 
think  the  epithet,  is  not  a  misnomer.  True  a  person  may 
use  tobacco,  without  those  exhibitions  of  dirt ;  but  we  feel 
confident  the  practice  in  general,  is  accompanied  by  them. 

But  Hodge  draws  his  main  argument  from  the  story  of 
his  uncle,  very  well  told.  But  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  from 
his  conclusion.  We  think  that  uncle  Sammy  Hodge’s  re¬ 
turning  good  humour,  was  a  result  of  his  having  satisfactor¬ 
ily  guarded  his  wheatfield  against  the  unseasonable  kisses  of 
gramphy’s  snout.  Having  inflictetl  vengeance  due  upon  the 
offending  member  and  guarded  against  all  future  damage 
from  the  same  source,  he  had  a  feeling  of  security,  and  be¬ 
cause  bis  passion  had  satisfied  itself^  it  passed  ofiT.  Hodge 
has  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  According  to  his  doc¬ 
trine,  uncle  Sammy  Hod^o  ought  to  have  sat  still  in  the 
bouse  smoking  bis  pi(>e  and  he  ,would  of  course  have  been 
in  a  good  humour,  notwithstanding  the  pigs  in  the  wheat. 
We  would  rather  conclude  from  the  story,  that  ringing  hogs 
snouts  was  a  cute  infallible  for  a  fit  of  rage. 

Ma.  Editoe. — Having  seen  in  the  Educator  of  17th  Dec, 
some  remarks  from  a  Yarmouth  correspondent  conerning  the 
practice  of  using  tobacco,  and  as  I  am  deliberating  whether 
I  shall  indulge  in  smoking  a  little,  I  therefore  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  asking  your  advice  in  this  matter  ;  or  the  advice 
of  your  correspondent  through  the  columns  of  your  paper. 
I  confess  I  am  not  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  reasoning 
of  your  Yarmouth  correspondent,  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
using  at  some  future  ]>eriod,  (life  and  health  considered)  a 
little  of  the  Virginia  plant.  For  I  cannot  conceive,  that  ap. 
plying  the  epithet,  “dirty  practice”  &c.  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
is  sufficient  proof  in  the  case  under  consideration.  Now 
sir  I  will  endeavour  to  lay  before  you  some  of  my  reasons, 
for  wishing  to  make  use  of  a  little  of  this  western  world  pro¬ 
duction,  by  wsy  of  smoking.  I  wish  you  to  know  that  an 
uncle  of  mine,  somewhat  advanced  in  life  is  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  I  may  say  to  an  immoderate  extent.  And  as  he  b 
a  farmer,  and  keeps  a  number  of  hogs,  but  not  shut  up  in 


the  sty,  for  he  u  too  much  an  advocate  of  liberty  to  confine 
even  hU domestic  animals;  so  he  gives  them  the  privilege,  to 
use  a  familar  phrase,  to  shift  for  themselves.  But  the  hogs 
one  day  having  scaled  one  of  his  fences,  took  the  liberty  of 
introducing  their  snoots  somewhat  below  the  surface  in  hb 
wheat  field,  which  so  enraged  the  old  gentleman,  that  he  was 
determined  to  inflict  punishment  on  them  as  satbfaction, 
and  to  keep  them  from  doing  the  like  in  future.  According¬ 
ly  he  having  procured  some  iron  rings  and  an  old  rusty  awl, 

I  was  immediately  ordered  to  aid  in  executing  his  design. 
As  I  was  very  busily  engaged,  I  was  necessarily  somewhat 
slow  in  obeying,  which  but  enraged  him  the  more.  For 
when  I  came  up  to  him,  behold  he  had  seized  an  axe,  and 
was  laying  heartily  on  one  of  hb  best  apple  trees.  However 
we  commenced  ringing  the  hogs,  and  succeded  pretty  well, 
until  the  last  one,  when  he  either  more  infuriated  or  through 
awkwardness  instead  of  putting  the  awl  in  the  snout  of  the 
hog,  thrust  it  a  full  half  inch  into  hb  own  thumb.  Seeing 
this  I  dreaded  what  would  follow,  but  he  observing  my  tem¬ 
erity,  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  to  hold  on  or  I 
should  receive  a  probe  from  the  awl,  on  the  part  of  my  body 
next  to  him,  which  was  not  my  face.  The  operation  being 
finbhed,  but  hb  fury  not  in  the  least  abated,  he  hastened  to 
the  kitchen,  and  as  I  was  curious  to  know  what  should  next 
sufier  the  brunt  of  hb  indignation,  I  followed.  I  found  him 
seated  by  the  fire  in  the  act  of  filling  hb  pipe  with  tobacco, 
to  which  he  quickly  applied  a  lighted  match,  and  the  first 
whiff  of  smoke  I  could  perceive,  methought,  hb  countenance 
somewhat  relaxed  its  irascible  appearance.  The  second  whiff 
still  more,  and  the  third  or  fourth,  all  his  good  nature  and 
suavity  had  returned,  in  which  he  abounds.  Now  thb  sud¬ 
den  change  in  my  estimation  was  produced  through  no  other 
means  than  tobacco.  If  not  I  would  inquire  of  you  from 
what  other  cause  did  such  a  change  come  t  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  understand  me  as  advocating  the  practice  of  chewing 
tobacco  as  there  are  few  who  hate  the  habit  more  than  he 
who  addresses  you.  Now  sir  if  your  Yarmouth  correspond¬ 
ent  will  be  kind  enough  to  prove  his  assertions  I  confess  I  am 
open  to  conviction. 

Yours,  &c. 


Frogroorton  Jan.  1st.  1839. 


HODGE. 


For  the  Educator. 


Messrs  Editors. — You  may  give  the  following  an  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  Educator  if  you  deem  it  worthy,  it  may  pos* 
sibly  give  occasion  for  a  comment  from  yourself  or  some  one 
else  on  the  all  important  subject  of  learning  children  to  think. 
It  also  displays  the  feebleness  of  that  idea  which  has  never 
been  “taught  to  shoot.’’ 


On  the  day  before  .New  Year,  I  told  my  scholars  I  would 
make  a  present  of  a  hieroglyphic  bible,  to  any  one  of  them 
who  should  give  the  most  correct  answer  to  a  certain  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  should  propose  to  them,  and  I  would  give  tliem 
till  the  next  day  to  answer  it. 

The  question  was,  IV/ry  is  it  colder  in  winter  than  in 
summer  1  The  next  day  I  questioned  each  one  separately 
and  received  the  following  answers,  viz. 

Of  the  girls  7  did  not  know, 

2  The  sun  is  further  from  the  earth, 

2  The  sun  docs  not  shine  so  hot  in  winter, 

1  The  moon  is  further  north  than  the  sun. 

Of  the  boys  5  did  not  know, 

12  The  sun  b  further  off  in  winter, 

4  The  moon  is  nearer  to  us  than  the  sun, 

2  The  sun  is  further  south  in  winter, 

1  The  sun  is  further  to  the  north  pole. 

I  then  explained  to  them  the  cause  of  the  variations  of  heat 
and  cold  in  terms  so  plain,  that  every  child  could  understand 


me,  and  it  drew  thair  attention  so  much,  that  two  or  three  days 
after,  I  asked  them  the  same  question,  and  I  found  that  al¬ 
most  every  one  could  repeat,  in  substance  what  I  had  said. 

A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 

CHARACTERS  of  NAPOLEON  and  WASH- 
INGTON. 

From  the  last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

During  the  most  eventful  period  of  the  age  in 
which  they  flourished,  the  destinies  of  France,  & 
of  the  Continent,  were  wielded  by  Napoleon  Bo- 
napart ;  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  person 
who  has  appeared  in  modern  times,  and  to  whom, 
in  some  respects,  no  parallel  can  be  found  if  we 
search  the  whole  annals  of  the  human  race.  For 
though  the  conquests  of  Alexander  were  more  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  the  matchless  character  of  Caesar 
was  embellished  by  more  various  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  the  invadors  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
worked  their  purposes  of  subjugation  with  far 
more  scanty  means,  yet  the  military  genius  of  the 
Great  Captain  shines  with  a  lustre  peculiarly  its 
own  ;  or  which  he  shares  with  Hannibal  alone, 
when  we  reflect  that  he  never  had  to  contend, 
like  these  conquerors,  with  adversaries  inferior  to 
himself  in  civilization  or  discipline,  but  won  all 
his  triumphs  over  hosts  as  well  ordered  and  regu¬ 
larly  marshalled  and  amply  provided  as  his  own. 

This  celebrated  man  was  sprung  from  a  good 
family  in  Corsica,  and  while  yet  a  boy  fixed  the 
attention  and  raised  the  hopes  of  all  his  connex* 
ions.  In  his  early  youth  his  military  genius 
shone  forth ;  he  soon  gained  the  summit  of  his 
profession ;  he  commanded,  at  twenty-five,  a  mil¬ 
itary  operation  of  a  complicated  and  difficult  na¬ 
ture  in  Paris ;  immediately  after,  he  rapidly  led 
the  French  armies  through  a  series  of  victories 
till  then  unexampled,  and  to  which  even  now  his 
own  after-achievements  can  alone  afford  any  par¬ 
allel,  for  the  suddenness,  the  vehemence,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  operations.  That  much 
of  his  success  w’as  derived  from  the  mechanical 
adherence  of  his  adversaries  to  the  formal  rules 
of  ancient  tactics,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  our 
Wellington’s  campaigns  would,  in  the  same  cir- 
sumstances,  and  had  he  been  opposed  to  similar 
antagonists,  in  all  likelihood  have  been  as  briliant 
and  decisive.  But  he  always  had  to  combat  the 
soldiers  bred  in  Napoleon’s  school;  while  Napo¬ 
leon,  for  the  most  part,  was  matched  against  men 
whose  inveterate  propensity  to  follow  the  rule  of 
an  obsolete  science  not  even  the  example  of  Fred¬ 
eric  had  been  able  to  subdue  :  and  who  were  re¬ 
solved  upon  being  a  second  time  the  victims  of 
the  same  obstinate  blindness  which  had  in  Fred¬ 
eric’s  days  made  genius  triumph  over  numbers, 
by  breaking  through  rules  repugnant  to  common 
sense.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  al¬ 
though  this  consideration  accounts  for  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  great  warrior,  which  else  had  been 
impossible,  nothing  is  thus  detracted  from  his 
praise,  excepting  that  what  he  accomplished  ceas¬ 
es  to  be  miraculos ;  for  it  was  his  glory  never  to 
let  an  error  pass  unprofitably  to  himself,  nor  ever 
to  give  his  adversary  an  advantage  which  he  could 
not  ravish  from  him,  with  ample  interest,  before 
it  was  turned  to  any  fatal  account.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that,  when  the  fortune  of  war  proved 
adverse,  the  resources  of  his  mind  were  only 
drawn  forth  in  the  more  ample  profusion.  After 
the  battle  of  Aspern,  he  displayed  more  skill,  as 
well  as  constancy,  than  in  all  his  previous  cam¬ 
paigns  ;  and  the  struggle  which  he  made  in  France, 
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during  the  dreadful  conflict  that  preceded  his 
downfall,  is  by  naany  regarded  as  the  masterpiece 
of  his  military  life.  Nor  let  us  forget  that  the 
grand  error  of  his  whole  career,  the  mighty  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Moscow,  was  a  political  error  only. 
The  vast  preparations  for  that  campaign — the 
combination  by  which  he  collected,  and  marshall¬ 
ed,  and  moved  this  prodigious  and  various  force 
like  a  single  corps,  or  a  domestic  animal,  or  a 
lifeless  instrument  in  his  hand — displayed  in  the 
highest  degree  the  great  genius  for  arrangement 
and  for  action  with  which  he  was  endowed;  and 
his  prodigious  efforts  to  regain  the  ground  which 
the  disasters  of  that  campaign  rescued  from  his 
grasp  were  billy  not  successful  because  no  human 
power  could  in  a  month  create  an  army  of  caval¬ 
ry,  nor  a  word  of  command  give  recruits  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  veterans.  In  the  history  of  war  it  is 
assuredly  only  Hannibal  who  can  be  compared 
with  him ;  and  certainly,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  yet  greater  difliculties  of  the  Carthagenian’s 
position — the  much  longer  time  during  which  he 
maintained  the  unequalled  conquest — still  more, 
when  we  consider  that  his  enemies  have  alone 
recorded  his  story,  while  Napoleon  has  been  his 
own  annalist — justice  seems  to  require  that  the 
modern  should  yield  to  the  ancient  commander. 

But  Napoleon’s  genius  was  not  confined  to 
war,  he  possessed  a  large  capacity  also  for  civil 
affairs.  He  saw  as  clearly,  and  as  quickly  deter¬ 
mined  on  his  course,  in  Government  as  in  the 
field.  His  public  works,  and  his  political  refor¬ 
mations,  especially  his  Code  of  Laws,  are  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  wisdom  and  his  vigour,  more  im¬ 
perishable,  as  time  has  already  proved,  and  as 
himself  proudly  foretold,  than  all  his  victories. 
His  civil  courage  was  more  brilliant  than  his  own, 
or  most  other  men’s  valour  in  the  field.  How 
ordinary  a  bravery  it  was  that  blazed  forth  at  Lodi, 
when  he  headed  his  wavering  columns  across  the 
bridge  swept  by  the  field  of  Austrian  artillery, 
compared  with  the  undaunted  and  sublime  courage 
that  carried  him  from  Cannes  to  Paris  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  fired  his  bosom  with  the  de¬ 
sire,  and  sustained  it  with  the  confidence,  of  over¬ 
throwing  a  dynasty,  and  overwhelming  an  empire 
by  the  terror  of  his  name  ! 

Nor  were  his  endowments  merely  those  of  the 
statesman  and  the  warior.  If  he  was  not,  like 
CiEsar,  a  consummate  orator  he  yet  knew  men  so 
thoroughly,  and  especially  Frenchmen,  whom  he 
had  most  nearly  studied,  that  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  addressing  them  in  strains  of  singular 
eloquence — an  eloquence  p''culiar  to  himself.  It 
is  not  more  certain  that  he  is  the  greatest  soldier 
whom  France  ever  produced,  than  it  is  certain 
that  his  place  is  high  amongst  h'^r  greatest  wri¬ 
ters,  as  far  as  composition  or  diction  is  concerned. 
Some  of  his  bulletins  are  models  for  the  purpose 
which  they  were  intended  to  serve ;  his  address 
to  the  soldiers  of  his  Old  Guard  at  Fontainebleau 
is  a  masterpiece  of  dignified  and  pathetic  com¬ 
position;  his  speech  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  beginning,  “General,  Con¬ 
sul,  Empereur,  je  tiens  tout  du  Peuple,”  is  to  be 
placed  amongst  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  simple 
and  majestic  eloquence.  These  tilings  are  not 
the  less  true  for  being  seldom  or  never  remarked. 

But  with  these  great  qualities  of  the  will — the 
highest  courage,  the  most  easy  formation  of  his 
resolutions,  the  most  steadfast  adherence  to  this 
purpose,  the  entire  devotion  to  his  object  of  all 
his  energies-— and  with  the  equally  shining  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  understanding  by  which  that  firm  will 


worked — the  clearest  and  quickest  apprehension,  j 
the  power  of  intense  application,  the  capacity  of  j 
complete  abstraction  from  all  interrupting  ideas, 
the  complete  and  almost  instantaneous  circum¬ 
spection  of  difficulties,  whether  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  or  even  seen  in  prospect;  the  intu¬ 
itive  knowledge  of  men,  and  power  of  mind  and 
of  tongue  to  mould  their  will  to  his  purpose — with 
these  qualities,  which  form  the  character  held 
greatest  by  vulgar  minds,  the  panegyric  of  Na¬ 
poleon  must  close.  He  was  a  conqueror  ; — he 
was  a  tyrant.  'I'o  gratify  his  ambition — to  slake 
his  thirst  of  power — to  weary  a  lust  of  domination 
which  no  conquests  could  satiate — he  trampled  on 
Liberty  when  his  hand  might  have  raised  her  to 
a  secure  place  ;  and  he  wrapt  the  world  in  flames, 
which  the  blood  of  millions  alone  could  quench. 
By  these  passions,  a  mind  not  originally  unkindly 
was  perverted  and  deformed,  till  human  misery 
ceased  to  move  it;  and  honesty,  and  truth,  and 
pity,  the  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to  man,  had 
departed  from  one  thus  given  up  to  a  single  and 
a  selfish  persuit.  “Tantas  animi  virtutes  ingentia 
vitia  sequabant;  inhumana  crudelitas,*  perfidia 
'plusquam  Punica;  nihil  veri,  nihil  sancti,  nullus 
Defim  metus,  nullum  jusjurandum,  nulla  religio.”t 
The  death,  of  Enghien,  the  cruel  sufferings  of 
Wright,  the  mysterious  end  of  Pichegru,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  Palm,  the  tortures  of  Toussaint,j;  have 
all  been  dwelt  on  as  the  spots  on  his  fame  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  fortunes  of  individuals  presenting  a 
more  definite  object  to  the  mind,  striking  our  im¬ 
aginations,  and  rouse  our  feelings,  more  than 
wretchedness  in  larger  masses,  less  distinctly  per- 
cieved.  But  to  the  eye  of  calm  reflection,  the 
declaration  of  an  unjustifiable  war,  or  the  persist¬ 
ing  in  it  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary,  presents 
a  more  grevious  object  of  contemplation,  implies 
a  disposition  more  pernicious  to  the  world,  and 
calls  down  a  reprobation  far  more  severe. 

How  grateful  the  releif  which  the  friend  of 
mankind,  the  lover  of  virtue,  expeiiences  when, 
turning  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter,  his  eye  rests  upon  the  greatest  man  of  our  own 
or  of  any  age;  the  only  one  upon  whom  an  epi¬ 
thet  so  thoughtlessly  lavished  by  men  to  foster 
the  crimes  of  their  worst  enemies  may  be  innocent¬ 
ly  and  justly  bestowed!  In  Washington  we  tru¬ 
ly  behold  a  marvellous  contrast  to  almost  every 
one  of  the  endowments  and  the  vices  which  we 
have  been  contemplating;  and  wliich  are  so  well 
fitted  to  excite  a  mingled  admiration,  and  sorrow 


*  'I'he  kindline.'is  of  his  nature  will  be  denied  by  some  ; 
the  inhuman  cruelty  by  others  ;  but  both  are  correctly  true. 
There  is  extant  a  letter,  which  we  have  seen,  full  of  the  ten- 
derest  affection  towaids  his  favourite  brother,  to  whom  it  was  ' 
addressed,  when  about  to  lie  seperated  from  him,  long  after  I 
he  had  entered  on  public  life.  It  is  in  p.irts  blotted  with  his 
tears, evidently  shed  t)efore  the  ink  was  dry.  As  for  his  cru¬ 
elty,  they  only  can  deny  it  who  think  it  is  more  cruel  for  a 
man  to  witness  torments  which  he  ha.s  ordered,  or  to  commit 
butchery  with  bis  own  hand,  than  to  give  a  command  which 
must  cousign  thousands  to  agony  and  death.  If  Napoleon 
had  been  called  upon  to  witness,  or  with  his  own  hand  to 
inflict  such  misery  he  would  have  paused  at  first — because 
physical  repugnance  would  have  prevailed  over  mental  cal¬ 
lousness.  Hut  how  many  minutes’  reflection  would  it  have 
taken  to  deaden  the  pain,  and  make  him  execute  his  own 
purpose  ] 

■j-  Liv.  xxi. 

f  It  is  a  gross  error  to  charge  him  with  the  poisoning  of 
his  sick  in  Egypt ;  and  his  massacre  of  the  prisoners  at  Jaffa 
is  a  very  controverted  matter.  But  we  fear  the  early  anec¬ 
dote  of  his  ordering  an  attack  with  no  other  object  than  to 
gratify  his  mistress,  when  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  rests 
upon  undeniable  authority ;  and  if  so  it  is  to  be  placed 
amongst  his  worst  crimes. 


and  abhorence.  With  none  of  that  biilliant  geni¬ 
us  which  dazzles  ordinary  minds ;  without  even 
any  remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension ;  with 
knowedge  less  than  almost  all  persons  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ranks,  and  many  well  educated  of  the  humbler 
classes,  possess  ;  this  eminent  person  is  present¬ 
ed  to  our  observation  clothed  in  attributes  as  mod¬ 
est,  as  unpretending,  as  little  calculated  to  strike 
or  to  astonish, — as  if  he  had  passed  unknown 
through  some  secluded  region  of  human  life.  But 
he  had  a  judgment  sure  and  sound  ;  a  steadiness 
of  mind  which  never  suffered  any  passion  or  even 
any  feeling  to  ruffle  its  calm  ;  a  strength  of  under¬ 
standing  which  worked  rather  than  forced  its  way 
through  all  obsticles, — removing  or  avoiding  rath¬ 
er  than  overleaping  them.  His  courage,  whether 
in  battle  or  in  council,  was  as  perfect  as  might 
be  expected  from  this  pure  and  steady  temper  of 
soul.  A  perfectly  just  man,  with  a  thoroughly 
firm  resolution  never  to  be  misled  by  others,  any 
more  than  by  others  overawed  ;  never  to  be  se¬ 
duced  or  betrayed,  or  hurried  away  by  his  own 
weakness  or  self-delusions,  any  more  by  other 
men’s  arts ;  nor  ever  to  be  disheartened  by  the 
most  complicated  difficulties,  any  more  than  to 
be  spoilt  on  the  giddy  heights  of  fortune — such  was 
this  great  man,  whether  we  regard  him  sustaining 
alone  the  whole  weight  of  campaigns  all  but  des¬ 
perate,  or  gloriously  terminating  a  just  warfare  by 
his  resources  and  his  courage — presiding  over  the 
jarring  elements  of  his  political  council,  alike  deaf 
to  the  storms  of  all  extremes— or  directing  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  Government  for  a  great  people, 
the  first  time  that  so  vast  an  experiment  had  been 
tried  by  man,  or  finally  retiring  from  the  supreme 
power  to  which  his  virtue  had  raised  him  over 
the  nation  he  had  created,  and  whose  destinies  he 
had  guided  as  long  as  his  aid  was  required — re¬ 
tiring  with  the  veneration  of  all  parties,  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  of  all  mankind,  in  order  that  the  rights  of 
men  might  be  conserved,  and  that  his  example 
never  might  be  appealed  to  by  vulgar  tyrants. — 
This  is  the  consummate  glory  of  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  :  a  triumphant  warrior  where  the  most  san¬ 
guine  had  a  right  to  despair  ;  a  successful  ruler 
in  all  the  difficulties  of  a  course  wholly  untried; 
but  a  warrior,  whose  sword  only  left  its  sheath 
when  the  first  law  of  our  nature  commanded  it  to 
be  drawn  ;  and  a  ruler  who,  having  lasted  of  su¬ 
preme  power  gently  and  unostentaliou.sly  desired 
that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him,  nor  would  suf¬ 
fer  more  to  wet  his  lips  than  the  most  solemn 
and  sacred  duty  to  his  county  and  his  God  requir¬ 
ed  ! 

To  his  latest  breath  did  this  great  patriot  main¬ 
tain  the  no  le  character  of  a  Captain,  the  patriot 
of  Peace  and  a  Statesman — the  friend  of  Justice. 
Dying,  he  bequeathed  to  his  heirs  tho  sword  which 
he  had  worn  in  the  War  for  Liberty,  charging 
them  “never  to  take  it  from  the  scabbard  but  in 
self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  their  country  and  her 
freedom  ;  and  commanding  them,  that  when  it 
should  thus  be  drawn,  they  should  never  sheath 
it  nor  ever  give  it  up  but  prefer  dying  with  it  in 
their  hands  to  the  relinquishment  thereof,”  words 
the  majesty  and  simple  eloquence  of  which  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  oratory  of  Athens  and  Rome. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Historian  and  the  Sage 
in  all  ages  to  omit  no  occasion  of  commemorating 
this  illustrious  man  ;  and  until  time  shall  be  no 
more  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race 
has  made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  be  derived 
from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  immortal  name  of 
Washington ! 
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THE  NOBILITY  OF  LABOR. 

BT  ORVILLE  DEWEYi 

So  material  do  I  deem  this  policy— the  true  no¬ 
bility  of  labor  I  mean,  that  I  would  d  well  on  it  a 
moment  longer,  and  in  a  larger  view.  W hy,  then 
in  the  great  scale  of  things  is  labor  ordained  for 
us  ?  Easily,  had  it  so  pleased  the  great  ordain- 
er,  might  it  have  been  dispensed  with.  The 
world  its  self  might  have  been  a  mighty  machi¬ 
nery  for  the  production  of  all  that  man  wants. 

The  motion  of  the  globe  upon  its  axis  might 
have  been  going  forward  without  man’s  aid,  houses 
might  have  risen  like  an  exhalation, 

“  With  the  sound 

Of  djilcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 

Built  lilte  a  temple 

gorgeous  furniture  might  have  been  placed  in  them, 
and  soft  codches  and  luxurious  banquets  spread 
by  hands  unseen  ;  and  man  clothed  with  fabrics 
of  nature’s  weaving,  rather  than  imperial  purple, 
might  have  been  sent  to  disport  himself  in  those 
Elysian  palaces.  “  Fair  scene”  I  imagine  you 
are  saying;  “Fortunate  for  us  had  it  been  the 
scene  ordained  for  human  life !”  But  wliere,  then, 
tell  me  ;  had  been  human  energy,  perseverence, 
patience,  virtue,  heroism  ? 

Cut  off  with  one  blow  from  the  world  ;  and 
mankind  had  sunk  to  a  crowd  of  Asiatic  voluptu¬ 
aries.  No,  it  had  not  been  fortunate.  Better, 
that  the  earth  be  given  to  man  as  a  dark  mass, 
whereupon  to  labor.  Better  that  rude  and  un¬ 
sightly  materials  be  provided  in  the  ore  bed  and  in 
the  forrestfor  him  to  fashion  to  splendor  &  beaut}'. 
Better,  I  say,  not  because  of  that  splendor  and  beau¬ 
ty,  but  because  the  act  creating  them  is  better  than 
the  things  themselves  ;  because  exertion  is  nobler 
than  enjoyment:  because  the  laborer  is  greater  and 
more  worthy  of  honor  than  the  idler. 

I  call  upon  those  whom  I  address  to  stand  up 
for  the  nobility  of  labor.  It  is  Heaven’s  great 
ordinance  for  human  improvement.  Let  not  that 
great  ordinance  be  broken  down. 

What  do  I  say?  It  is  broken  down ;  and  it  has 
been  broken  down — for  ages.  Let  it  then  be 
built  up  again ;  here,  if  any  where,  on  these 
shores  of  a  new  world — of  a  new  civilization. 
But  how,  I  may  be  asked,  is  it  broken  down  ? 
Do  not  men  toil,  it  may  be  said  ?  'I'hey  do  in¬ 
deed  toil,  but  they  too  generally  do  it  because 
they  must. 

Many  submit  to  it,  as,  in  some  sort,  a  degrad¬ 
ing  necessity,  and  they  desire  nothing  so  much 
on  earth  as  to  escape  from  it.  They  fulfil  the 
great  law  of  labor  in  the  letter,  but  break  it  by 
spirit.  To  some  field  of  labor,  mental  or  manual, 
every  idler  should  hasten  as  a  chosen  coveted  field 
of  improvement. 

But  so  he  is  not  impelled  to  do,  under  the 
the  teachings  of  our  imperfect  civilization.  On 
the  contrary,  he  sits  down,  folds  his  hands,  and 
blesses  himself  in  idleness.  This  way  of 
thinking  is  the  heritage  of  the  absurd  and  unjust 
feudal  system,  under  which  serfs  labored,  and 
gentlemen  spent  their  lives  in  fighting  and  feast¬ 
ing.  It  is  time  that  this  opprobrium  of  toil  were 
done  away. 

Ashamed  to  toil  art  thou  ?  Ashamed  of  thy 
dingy  workshop  and  dusty  labor-field ;  of  thy 
hard  hand,  scared  with  service  more  honorable 
than  that  of  was,  of  thy  soiled  and  weather-stain¬ 
ed  garments,  on  which  mother  nature  has  em¬ 
broidered,  mist  sun  and  rain,  fire  and  steam  her 
own  heraldic  honors  ?  Ashamed  of  those  tokeiis 


and  titles,  and  envious  of  the  flaunting  robes  of 
imbecile  idleness  and  vanity  ?  It  is  treason  to 
nature,  it  is  impiety  to  Heaven ;  it  is  breaking 
heaven’s  great  ordinance.  Toil,  I  repeat,  toil; 
either  of  the  brain,  of  the  heart  or  of  the  hand, 
is  the  only  true  manhood,  the  only  true  nobility ! 


From  the  Cultivator. 

A  HINT  TO  HOUSEWIVES. 

As  greatly  as  we  commend  scrubbing,  as  promo¬ 
tive  of  cleanliness  and  health — and  loth  as  we  are 
to  check  any  tendency  to  tidiness  in  our  wives 
and  daughters,  we  do  believe  that  scrubbing  our 
floors  with  water  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  preju¬ 
dicial  length.  Ventilation,  or  pure  air,  is  the 
first  requisite  to  health  and  comfort ;  and  dry  heat, 
though  it  be  uncomfortable,  is  seldom  unhealthy. 
But  moist  heat  is  the  bane  of  health.  When, 
therefofe,  the  floors,  or  even  the  hearths,  of  our 
apartments,  are  subject  to  a  weekly  or  daily 
drenching,  in  order  that  they  may  look  neat  and 
cleanly,  they  must  be  unhealthy.  Now  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  water  is  converted  into  vapor,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  temperature  of  the  room  ;  and  un¬ 
less  ventilation  be  given  to  a  dry  external  atinost- 
phere,  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling  must  suffer,  in 
a  measure,  the  evils  that  result  from  a  marshy  re¬ 
sidence.  One  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of 
/London,  the  late  Dr.  Taunton,  has  declared,  that 
many  an  illness  had  been  caused,  and  frequently 
death  ensued,  from  sleeping  in  a  bed  room  that 
had  been  scoured,  and  had  not  been  thoroughly 
dried,  before  its  occupants  retired  to  re^t.  The 
preventive  of  the  evil,  consists  in  scrubbing  dur¬ 
ing  the  prevalence  of  a  brisk  dry  atmostphere, 
when  the  windows  of  the  rooms  can  be  freely 
opened  ;  or  in  using  clean  dry,  or  hot  sand,  in¬ 
stead  of  water — a  practice  which  is  coming  into 
use  with  high  prospects  of  usefulness.  Combe 
has  furnished  us  with  a  good  illustration  of  the 
advantages  of  using  sand,  instead  of  water,  for 
purifying  inner  apartments,  in  a  letter  which  he 
has  published  from  Capt.  Murray,  R.  N.  That 
gentleman  commanded  a  ship  of  war,  on  the  West- 
India  station.  While  five  other  ships  in  compa¬ 
ny,  lost  from  sixteen  to  fifty  men  each,  not  one 
of  Capt.  Murray’s  crew,  consisting  of  150  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  and  though  moored  in  the  midst  of 
the  squadron,  and  having  daily  intercourse  with  the 
other  ships — notone  of  Capt.  Murray’s  crew  died 
or  was  sick.  He  ascribed  this  happy  exemption 
to  the  circumstance  of  keeping  his  ship  clean  and 
dry.  “  Every  morning  the  lower  deck,  cock-pit 
and  store-rooms  were  scrubbed  with  dry  holy¬ 
stones  and  hot  sand,  until  quite  white — the  sand 
being  carefully  swept  up  and  thrown  overboard.” 

The  admonition  which  this  fact  affords,  may 
prove  useful  to  the  master,  as  well  as  to  the  mis¬ 
tress,  and  should  instruct  him  to  keep  the  grounds 
about  his  house  and  out  buildings  free  from  filth 
and  stagnant  water,  and  to  avoid  building  in  mar¬ 
shy  situations,  if  he  would  avoid  sickness  him¬ 
self,  and  prevent  it  in  his  family. 


Burr  and  Montgomery. 

When  the  venerable  and  Rev.  Mr.  Spring  was 
in  New  York,  some  years  ago,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  Aaron  Burr— his  son.  Rev.  Gardner 
Spring,  objected  to  it,  saying  that  Burr  had  lost 
caste  and  it  would  not  be  reputable  to  call  upon 
him.  The  old  gentleman  replied — 

“Mj  son,  I  must  see  Burr  before  I  leave  the 
city.  I  went  through  the  woods  with  him,  under 


Arnold — I  stood  by  his  side  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  which  Montgomery  fell.  It  was  a  heavy 
snowstorm.  Montgomery  had  fallen.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  were  advancing  towards  the  dead  body, 
and  little  Burr  was  hastening  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  up  to  his  knees  in  snow,  with  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  body  on  his  shoulders.  Do  you  wonder  I 
wish  to  see  him  ?” 

SINGULAR  INCIDENT.— At  a  public  house 
in  Scotland,  a  soldier  stopped  to  take  some  re¬ 
freshments.  He  was  ushered  into  a  room  where 
the  landlord  happened  to  be'  making  merry  with 
some  neighbors,  and  the  soldier  being  a  man  of 
wars  and  travels,  he  highly  entertained  them  with 
stories.  At  length  one  of  the  most  inquisitive 
highlanders  asked  him  what  was  the  most  cruel 
sight  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  He  answered 
that  he  had  seen  many  a  revolting  sight  but  some¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  masacre  of  Glencoe  beat 
them  all!  and  there  he  saw  sixteen  men  bound  hand 
and  foot,  then  placed  side  by  side  on  a  bench  and 
sixteen  musketballs  fired  through  their  stout  hearts 
— upon  this  the  landlord  took  occasion  to  go  out 
and  beckoned  one  of  his  neighbors  to  follow.  “I 
now  understand,”  said  he,  “that  this  red  coat  was 
at  the  murder  of  my  father,  for  he  was  one  o 
these  sixteen  men  ;  I  am  resolved  to  run  him  thro’ 
with  my  dirk  this  instant.”  “Agreed  my  brave 
Donald  ;”  said  his  neighbor,  “but  let  him  enter¬ 
tain  us  with  more  of  his  adventures.”  They  went 
in  together,  and,  sure  of  their  prey,  requested  him 
to  contiue  his  narrative.  “About  dawn”  contin¬ 
ued  he,  “we  were  under  orders  to  quit  Glencoe. 
Passing  by  a  brook  we  heard  the  screams  of 
child.  The  captain  said  to  me,  “go  Duncan,  de¬ 
stroy  that  child  if  it  be  a  male,  if  a  female  spare 
it.”  I  found  a  decent  looking  woman  forcing  a 
corner  of  a  blanket  in  which  it  was  wrapt  into  its 
mouth,  and  thustryitg  to  save  it.  My  heart  melt¬ 
ed  with  pity  ;  I  told  the  captain  it  was  a  female 
child  !”  Upon  this  the  landlord  exclaimed.  “I 
was  that  child  in  my  mother’s  lap  !  I  had  a  little 
while  ago  resolved  to  slay  you  ;  but  now  put  off 
that  red  coat,  and  be  as  one  of  my  brothers  for¬ 
ever  !”  So  saying  he  called  his  aged  mother  and 
related  the  circumstances  to  her,  who  was  sensi¬ 
bly  affected  at  having  the  deliverer  of  her  child 
pointed  out  to  her.  Ilis  discharge  from  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  purchased,  and  he  is  now  a  faithful  in¬ 
mate  of  the  Innkeeper. 

TER  R  A  C  U  L  T  U,  R  A  L. 

From  the  Yankee  Farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS. 

Why  don’t  you  take  an  agricultural  paper,  is  a 
question  often  put  to  farmers,  and  many  will  an¬ 
swer,  O,  I  take  more  papers  now  than  I  can  read. 
This  is  poor  management,  for  the  farmer  to  take 
papers  on  various  other  subjects  to  the  entire  neg¬ 
lect  of  those  relating  to  his  own  affairs.  In  select¬ 
ing  his  papers,  the  farmer  should  b}  no  means 
I  overlook  those  which  are  devoted  to  his  own  pro¬ 
fession,  and  advocate  his  own  interest;  on  the 
contrary,  these  should  have  a  decided  preference. 
How  can  a  farmer  or  any  other  man  become  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  his  profession  without 
study  and  investigation,  especially  when  there  is 
so  much  to  be  learned  from  science,  and  the  slow 
process  of  experiments,  as  in  agriculture,  that  a 
thousand  years  would  not  suffice  for  one  ipan  to 
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leam  alone  what  has  already  been  discovered  and 
recorded. 

Go  into  the  study  of  the  minister,  lawyer,  doc- 
ter,  or  politician,  and  you  will  find  them  with  a  lib¬ 
rary  of  standard  works  on  their  professions,  and 
with  periodicals  that  bring  them  fresh  intelligence 
and  new  discoveries,  and  they  will  still  be  study¬ 
ing  and  improving ;  but  look  into  the  library  of 
the  farmer  and  you  will  look  in  vain  for  agricul¬ 
tural  works.  Should  the  lawyer  or  doctor  read 
on  all  other  sul^ects  and  neglect  his  own  profes¬ 
sion,  who  would  employ  him  ?  Who  would  have 
any  confidence  in  his  skill  ? 

Some  farmers  say  their  fathers  were  farmers, 
and  they  have  always  lived  on  a  farm,  and  they 
know  all  about  the  business,  and  no  one  can 
learn  them  any  thing,  and  so  they  go  on  in  the 
old  way,  without  one  thought  as  to  its  being  right 
or  wrong,  and  never  dream  of  improvement. 

Now,  farmers,  icalk  up  to  the  chalk,  furnish 
yourselves  with  standard  books  on  your  profes¬ 
sion,  take  an  agricultural  paper  and  become  en¬ 
lightened  in  your  own  affairs,  and  you  will  find 
your  business  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable, 
and  you  will  be  elevated  to  that  important  station 
which  American  farmers  ought  to  hold,  a  most 
respectable,  intelligent,  independent  and  impor¬ 
tant  class  of  citizens,  the  support  and  defence  of 
the  country.  O.  L. 


Physiological  condition  of  Plants  during  Winter — 
extracted  from  “Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Sea¬ 
son,  by  Rev.  Henry  Duncan”-Edinburgh  1837. 

SIXTH  WEEK— THURSDAY.  ' 

III.  Hybernation  of  plants. — physiological  con¬ 
dition  of  plants  during  winter. 

The  beairtifid  variety  of  shades  in  our  woods 
and  groves,  toward  the  close  of  autumn,  which 
the  most  inattentive  observer  must  have  admired, 
arises  from  the  preparation  which  nature  it.  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  winter  state  of  our  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  functions  of  the  productive  seasons  are  end¬ 
ed  ;  the  forest  trees  have  completed  their  annual 
growth  ;  the  fruit-bearing  trees  have  yielded  their 
stores  ;  and  the  leaves,  which  performed  such  an 
important  part  in  these  processes,  being  no  long¬ 
er  useful,  are  to  be  dropped,  that  they  may,  by 
mingling  with  their  parent  earth,  supply  the  waste 
of  the  vegetable  soil,  and  repair  its  exhaustion 
from  the  efforts  of  the  preceding  year.  The  sap 
which  had  risen  profusely  in  the  beginning  of  au¬ 
tumn,  to  aid  nature  in  giving  maturity  to  the  fruits 
and  vigor  to  the  young  branches,  and  thus  to 
crown  the  labors  of  the  year,  having  performed 
this  important  office,  has  begun  to  flow  down¬ 
ward  through  the  inner  integuments  of  the  bark, 
thus  completing  its  periodical  circulation.  The 
leaf  and  flower-bud,  destined  to  be  developed  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  have  been  already  formed,  and 
are  carefully  shut  up  in  their  winter  cerements. 
The  tree  exposed  naked  to  thfe  wintry  blast,  is 
rendered,  by  a  wonderful  provision  of  the  A 11- wise 
Creator,  proof  against  the  injurious  efl’ects  of  frost. 
It  is  in  its  state  of  hybernation,  like  many  beasts 
and  insects ;  for  here,  too,  the  analogy  of  nature 
is  striking: — it  has  fallen  into  its  winier  sleep. 
The  proofs  of  this  state  of  torpidity  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  interesting.  Among  these,  the  most  fa¬ 
miliar  is  that  of  the  capability  of  removal,  with¬ 
out  material  injury,  to  another  place.  There  is 
no  size  or  age  of  a  tree  which  would  prevent  it 
from  enduring  transportation,  at  this  season,  with¬ 


out  perfect  safaty,  provided  only  it  could  be  effec¬ 
ted  without  greatly  injuring  the  root;  and  it  is 
only  in  winter  that  such  an  experiment  can  be  per¬ 
formed  with  any  chance  of  success.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  powers,  of  nature  are  then  suspended. 
The  plant  has  ceased  to  draw  nourishment  from 
the  earth,  aud  its  vital  principle,  though  by  no 
means  extinguished,  is  in  a  state  of  temporary 
lethargy.  j 

Now,  the  importance  of  this  state  of  plants,  in 
winter,  will  be  obvious,  if  we  consider  the  condi- . 
tion  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  temperate  regions,  i 
during  that  period.  The  genial  warmth  which  ' 
caused  the  juices  to  flow  is  gone  ;  the  ground  is 
frequently  rendered,  by  frost,  rigid  and  almost 
impenetrable  ;  tempestuous  weather  would  threat-  i 
en  the  destruction  even  of  firmly-rooted  trees,  did 
not  the  removal  of  the  leaves  admit  a  free  pas-  j 
sage  to  the  wind  through  the  branches ;  the  cold  | 
would  blast  the  delicate  fibre  of  the  growing  shoot,  i 
All  these  dangers  are  either  entirely  provided  a- 1 
gainst,  or  at  least  rendered  by  no  means  formida- 
able,  by  the  torpidity^which  invades  the  vegetable 
creation.  The  plant  still  lives,  but  its  food  is 
gone ;  its  active  operations  would  expose  it  to  be 
the  sport  of  the  angry  elements,  and  therefore  it 
has  retired  within  itself,  like  the  coiled  hedgehog 
to  sleep  out  the  ungenial  season,  and  to  prepare, 
with  new  vigour,  for  the  exercise  of  its  renovated 
powers,  in  the  coming  spring. 

Much  less  is  known  of  the  physiology  of  plants 
than  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  would 
desire,  but  there  is  one  circumstance  connected 
with  their  state  in  winter,  which  is  too  curious  to 
be  overlooked.  The  vital  principle,  whatever  it 
may  be,  exerts  a  peculiar  energy  in  defending 
them  from  the  influence  of  frost.  A  very  simple 
experiment,  within  the  power  of  every  person, 
will  show  this.  Let  a  bud  be  cut  off  from  the 
parent  tree,  and  suspended,  during  a  strong  frost, 
either  by  a  string,  or  even  within  a  glass  vessel, 
upon  one  of  the  branches,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
this  severed  bud  will  be  completely  frozen 
through,  while  all  the  buds  still  attached  to  the 
tree,  are  entirely  unaffected  by  the  cold.  There 
is,  then,  a  living  power  in  plants,  which  of  itself, 
resists,  to  a  considerble  extent,  the  effects  of  cold. 
But  the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  rest  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  vegetable  productions  on  this  principle; — 
on  the  contrary,  the  safety  of  the  bud,  on  wbich  the 
future  existence  of  the  plant  so  materially  depends, 
is  provided  for  by  its  careful  envelopment  in  plies 
of  scales,  or  within  a  downy  substance,  besides 
being  united  together  by  a  coate  of  resinous  matter 
of  which  latter  state  the  horse-chestnut  furnishes 
a  familiar  example.  The  intention  of  this  kind  of 
protection  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
that  it  occurs  only  in  northern  countries,  the  buds 
of  trees  in  milder  regions  being  destitute  of  the 
scaly  covering.  The  security  from  injury,  which 
the  resinous  coat  affords  may  be  proved  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  experiment.  Let  a  bud  of  this  kind  be  taken 
from  the  tree,  and,  sealing  up  the  cut  end,  let  it 
be  plunged  into  water  ;  and  in  this  state  it  may  be 
kept  uninjured  for  several  years.  In  tropical  re¬ 
gions,  the  leaf  or  flower  not  requiring  any  such 
means  of  safety,  starts  into  existence  at  once,  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  buds, — another  proof  of  the 
designing  hand  of  Nature  in  the  provision. 

We  have  mentioned  tne  power  possessed  by 
plants,  in  a  living  state,  of  resisting  the  effects  of 
cold ;  and  this  fact  has  led  some  physiologists  to 
conceive,  and  an  Internal  heat  is  generated  in  plants 


as  it  is  in  the  animal  frame.  The  experiments 
however,  which  have  been  made  to  test  this  opin* 
ion,  have  been  of  some  what  doubtful  result,  though 
some  curious  facts  have  been  adduced  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  it.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that 
snow  dissolves  more  quickly  in  a  meadow  than  on 
bare  ground,  and  this  has,  with  apparent  force, 
been  attributed  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  degree 
of  heat  in  the  vegetation.  In  certain  states  of 
some  plants,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  heat  is 
evolved.  M.  Hubert  relates  a  striking  example  of 
this  kind,  tn  the  spadices  of  a  Madagascar  plant — 
the  Arum  cordifolium.  On  applying  a  thermom¬ 
eter  to  five  spadices,  which  had  unfolded  in  the 
preceding  night,  he  obse.  ved  a  rise  of  25°  from 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  temper¬ 
ature  became  gradually  lower,  till,  in  the  evening 
of  the  second  day,  the  difference  between  the  heal 
of  the  spadices  and  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
was  only  7°.  The  observation  which  we  have 
recorded  above,  of  the  power  of  living  buds  to  re¬ 
sist  frost,  Willdenow  extends  to  the  sap  of  trees, 
which  he  says,  will  remain  unfrozen  in  very  in¬ 
tense  cold.  The  case  however  is  different,  as  he 
informs  us,  in  plants  of  warm  and  hot  regions. — 
The  sap  of  these  plants  congeals  on  a  very  slight 
cold,  and  the  plants  themselves  decay ;  which 
shows  a  very  remarkable  difference  between  trop¬ 
ical  plants  and  those  of  colder  climates,  and  strik¬ 
ingly  indicates  intention.  Another  observation  is 
that  although  the  sap  will  not  congeal  in  winter, 
yet  after  the  buds  have  been  forced  out  by  warm 
weather  in  spring,  it  will  readily  congeal  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold, — an  effect  which  Dr.  Smith  as¬ 
cribes  to  “the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  vita 
principle”  at  that  season.  Dead,  or  diseased 
branches  too  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  he  frost¬ 
bitten  than  living  and  sound  ones.  These  facts, 
though  not  conclusive,  seem  to  give  probability  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to 
the  support  of  vegetable  life  in  winter  is  maintain¬ 
ed  by  natural  processes  going  on  in  the  plant  it¬ 
self.  But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  such 
an  opinion,  the  facts  themselves  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  impress  of  an  Intelligent  Cause  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  department  of  organized  matter. 
We  may  not  be  able  satisfactorily  to  trace  all  the 
various  steps  of  the  process,  but  we  are  able  con¬ 
fidently  to  say.  Here,  too,  is  the  hand  of  God. 

Grease  for  wheels  and  machinery. — M.  d’  Ar- 
cet,  tlie  celebrateil  French  chemist,  and  master  of 
the  mint  in  France,  recommends  the  following 
composition  as  the  best  grease  for  wheels  and 
machinery,  viz. :  “  Eighty  parts  of  grease  and 
twenty  parts  of  plumbago,  (black  lead,)  reduced 
to  very  fine  powder,  and  intimately  and  very  com¬ 
pletely  mixed  together.  A  very  little  suffices.” 
So  says  a  French  journal. 

Liniment  fur  the  galled  backs  of  Horses. — 
White  lead  moistened  with  milk.  When  milk  is 
not  to  be  procured,  oil  may  be  substituted.  “  One 
or  two  ounces  sufficed  for  a  whole  party  for  more 
than  a  month.” — H'.  H.  Keating. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  PLANTING  POTA¬ 
TOES. 

Editor  Cultivator. — Dear  Sir— I  have  made 
a  small  experiment  on  potatoes  this  season,  that 
may  be  useful.  I  selected  a  bushel  of  very  small 
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ones,  and  planted  them  in  seven  drilled  rows, 
eleven  rods  long,  tlie  ground  in  fine  order,  ridged, 
and  well  cultivated  during  the  growth. 

Another  bushel  of  largest  size,  I  planted,  one 
half  in  one  row,  whole,  ^ong  side  of  the  others, 
then  cut  the  other  half  into  three  or  four  pieces 
each,  ard  planted  in  two  rows  ;  the  land  and  cul¬ 
tivation  all  the  same. 

'Fhe  extreme  drought  that  we  have  suffered, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  amount  of 
the  yield,  except  comparatively. 

The  two  rows  of  cut  seed  produced  three  bas¬ 
kets  full — the  one  row  of  uncut  produced  two 
and  a  half  baskets  full,  and  the  seven  rows  of 
small  seed  produced  fourteen  baskets  full.  But 
mark,  like  the  seed,  was  the  crop.  The  vines  of 
the  small  seed  were  ever  small  spindling  vines, 
and  the  tubers  were  likewise. — The  vines  of  the 
uncut  showed  the  rankest  growth,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  general  size  of  the  tubers  in  the  cut 
or  uncut  rows,  was  not  much- in  favor  of  the  un¬ 
cut.  Call  the  basket  a  bushel,  and  the  result  is 
easier  stated.  One  bushel  of  small  seed,  produ¬ 
ced  fourteen  bushels  of  small  potatoes — half  a 
bushel  of  large  seed,  planted  upon  one-seventh 
quantity  of  ground,  produced  two  and  a  half 
bushels  of  large  ones — and  half  a  bushel  of  large 
seed,  cut,  planted  upon  two-sevenths  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ground,  produced  three  bushels  of  large 
ones. 

The  seed,  when  I  planted  it,  was  worth  75  cents 
a  bushel;  the  crop,  when  dug,  was  worth  37i  to  50 
cents  a  bushel;  the  cost  of  seed  in  each  row  of  small 
seed,  lOs  cents — the  worth  of  the  product  75 — 
just  seven  fold  in  money  and  14  in  measure. — 
The  cost  of  the  uncut  seed  37i  cents  to  one  row 
— the  worth  of  the  product  $1.25,  being  worth 
12i  cents  more  per  bushel  than  the  small  ones, 
making  three  and  one-third  fold  in  money,  and 
five  in  measure.  The  cut  seed  cost  18?  cents  to 
the  row,  and  the  product  worth  75  cents,  mak¬ 
ing  four  fold  in  money,  and  six-fold  in  measure. 

if  the  experiment  is  a  fair  criterion  to  base  an 
opinion  upon,  the  result  shows  to  my  mind,  the 
following  data. 

If  seed  is  high,  ground  plenty,  and  the  crop 
wanted  for  stock,  plant  small  seed. 

If  seed  is  plenty,  ground  scarce,  and  the  crop 
wanted  for  family  use,  and  future  seed,  plant  large 
seed,  without  cutting. 

If  seed  is  scarce,  ground  plenty,  and  the  crop 
wanted  for  family  use,  and  future  seed,  plant 
large  seed  and  cut  them.  Am  I  right  in  my  con¬ 
clusion  ? 

These  rows  as  above  stated,  1 1  rods  long,  are 
at  the  rate  of  78  to  the  acre,  3  feet  apart.  The 
large  uncut  potatoes  were  planted  at  the  rate  of 
39  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  product  195.  The 
large  cut,  were  planted  at  the  rate  of  19^  bushels 
to  the  acre ;  the  product  117.  The  small  ones 
were  planted  at  the  rate  of  1 1  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
the  product  156.  For  my  own  part  I  shall  in 
future  plant  large  potatoes  whole.  I  should  like 
yours  and  your  correspondents’  opinions  and  ex¬ 
periments.  Your  friend,  . 

SOLON  ROBINSON. 

Lakt  a  H.  la.  Oct.  15,  1838. 

Revarks. — The  Conductor  will  at  present  only 
remark,  that  the  choice  between  the  cut  and  un¬ 
cut  potatoes,  should  depend  somewhat,  he  thinks, 
upon  the  kind  of  potato  planted.  Some  kinds, 
having  but  few  eyes,  may  advantageously  be 
planted  whole ;  while  other  kinds,  having  many 
eyes,  as  the  Rohan,  forty-fold  &c.  are  best  plant- 


en  in  sets,  orpieces.  We  have  counted  47  eyes 
in  a  Rohan,  all  of  which  it  is  presumed,  would 
grow,  and  give  47  stalks  to  a  hill.  It  will  at  once 
be  perceived,  that  instead  of  producing  in  size  like 
the  seed  the  progeny  must  necessarily  be  small, 
both  for  want  of  food  and  want  of  room.  In  this 
case,  we  venture  to  say,  if  the  tuber  was  cut  into 
20  sets,  and  each  planted  separate,  the  value  of 
the  product  would  be  twenty  fold  greater  than  if 
the  whole  potato  was  planted  in  a  single  hill. 
We  have  chosen  this  strong  case,  the  better  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  distinction  we  would  make.  Small 
seed  almost  invariably  produces  small  stalks,  and 
small  stalks  are  a  pretty  shure  indication  of  small 
tubers. 

From  the  Indiana  Farmer. 

Friends  Osborn  &  Willets — 

I  this  day  assisted  in  weighing  the  product  of 
a  single  plant  of  the  Mammoth  Pumpkin  grown 
on  a  lot  belonging  to  Robert  Harrison  of  Spice- 
land.  The  whole  weight  was  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty  five  pounds.  The  weight  of  each 


pumpkin  was  as  follows  : 

1  Pumpkin,  170  pounds. 

2  “  134  “ 

3  “  121  “ 

4  “  119  “ 

5  “  106  “ 

6  “  98  “ 

7  “  '  .  94  “ 

8  “  94  “ 

9  “  69  “ 

10  “  57  “ 

Some  smaller  ones  together,  63  “ 


Total  weight  1125  “ 

If  you  should  think  the  above  communication 
worth  inserting  in  your  paper  it  will  oblige 

THOS.  COOK,  P.  M. 
Spiceland,  Henry  Co.,  la.,  ? 

25th  9th  mo,  1838.  y 


From  the  N.  Hampshire  Sentinel. 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  RECLAIMING 
SWAMPS. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  been  cultivating  a  piece 
of  meadow  or  swamp  land  of  about  six  acres,  and 
have  often  been  inquired  of  respecting  the  meth¬ 
od  of  cultivation  and  expenses ;  what  the  crops 
were,  profits,  &c.  The  swamp  alluded  to  when 
I  bought  my  farm  eighteen  years  ago  had  been 
partly  cleared  and  was  very  wet  owing  to  a  small 
brook  that  once  passed  through  it  being,  filled  up 
with  brush,  &c ;  it  produced  some  joint  grass  but 
principally  flags,  hardback  and  rao.ss.  I  first 
commenced  by  opening  the  brook,  which  drained 
it  and  killed  all  the  flags,  and  nearly  all  the  grass. 
I  then  cut  a  ditch  around  a  piece  about  eighty 
square  rods,  cut  off  the  stumps  and  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  bunches  of  moss,  and  after  it  was  frozen 
carted  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  loads  of  gravel, 
and  levelled  it,  carted  on  ten  loads  of  fall  manure, 
and  in  the  spring  following  spread  it,  sowing  on 
oats  and  grass  seed.  I  had  a  good  crop  of  oats, 
and  the  following  season  it  was  estimated  by  good 
judges  that  we  had  twenty-five  hundred  of  timo¬ 
thy  and  clover  hay.  The  next  year  I  encircled 
about  half  an  acre  more  with  a  broad  ditch  ;  cut 
the  turf  and  moss  into  squares  of  twenty  inches 
in  diameter  each,  and  turned  it  over  with  a  prong 
hook,  took  out  all  the  stumps  and  roots,  leaving 
it  as  level  as  possible,  and  carted  on  two  hundred 


loads  of  gravel  and  eleven  of  manure.  In  the 
spring  following  sowed  oats  and  grass  seed, 
spreading  on  seventeen  bushels  of  house  ashes. 
I  had  a  good  crop  of  oats  ;  and  the  next  year  one 
and  a  half  tons  of  the  best  timothy  hay.  The  next 
piece  of  about  half  an  acre  I  cultivated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  after  enclosing  it  with  a  ditch, 
began  on  one  side  and  cut  the  turf  into  squares  of 
about  twenty  inches  diameter,  piled  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  dug  up  the  mud  eight  or  ten  inches 
deep,  then  cut  another  tier  of  squares,'\urned 
them  into  the  trench  dug  down  as  before,  laid  the 
mud  on  to  them,  in  like  manner  until  the  piece 
was  completed,  taking  out  all  the  stumps,  roots, 
&c.  The  next  spring  planted  it  with  potatoes, 
it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre.  After  taking  oflf  the  crop  in  the  fall  we 
levelled  the  mud  and  in  the  winter  carted  on  about 
twenty  loads  of  gravel,  ten  of  manure,  and  six  of 
leached  ashes.  In  the  spring  after  spread  all  as 
equal  as  possible,  sowed  oats  and  grass  seed.  The 
oats  grew  very  large  as  did  the  grass  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  method  last  mentioned,  I  have  made 
use  of  in  cultivating  the  remainder  of  the  old  or 
cleared  part  of  the  meadow.  Of  that  part  cover¬ 
ed  with  wood  we  measured  oflf  one  acre,  cut  a 
large  ditch  round  it,  cut  by  the  roots  all  the  wood 
and  brush,  carried  off  the  wood  and  stumps,  burn¬ 
ed  the  brush  and  carried  on  sixteen  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure;  and  in  the  spring  following  laid  out  the  ma¬ 
nure  at  suitable  distances  on  the  top  of  the  swamp; 
and  planted  it  with  potatoes  and  we  raised  three 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels.  After  the  crop  was 
oflf  we  levelled  it,  taking  out  all  the  roots  near  the 
top  of  the  swamps,  and  sleded  on  ten  loads  of 
leached  ashes.  In  the  spring  following  spread 
them,  and  sowed  on  oats  and  herd’s  grass  seed. 
The  oats  grew  large  and  lodged  down  early,  so 
that  they  did  not  fill,  the  grass  took  well,  and  bids 
fair  for  a  large  crop  next  season. 

The  remainder  of  the  swamp  I  have  cleared 
and  planted  in  like  manner  last  season.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  ditching,  diging  up  and  turning  an  acre 
of  the  old  meadow,  in  the  way  above  described, 
is  about  thirty-six  dollars.  The  expense  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  wood  and  brush  from  the  above  mention¬ 
ed  acre  was  twenty  dollars. 

There  were  twenty-two  cords  of  wood  which 
paid  for  clearing.  The  profit  of  the  potato  crop  af¬ 
ter  paying  the  expenses  was  twenty  dollars.  Four 
acres  of  this  land  (which  by  the  way  was  all  there 
was  to  grass  then)  produced  the  last  season  at  twice 
croping  as  near  as  could  be  estimated,  sixteen  tons 
of  best  timothy  hay.  Should  it  be  asked  if  this 
land  will  continue  to  be  thus  productive,  I  answer 
it  will  not  without  manuring.  It  will  want  a  top 
dressing  once  in  about  three  years.  A  mixture 
of  horse  manure,  loam  and  ashes  I  consider  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  different  methods  I 
have  made  use  of  in  cultivating  the  old  part  of  the 
swamp,  I  consider  that  of  digging  up  or  turning 
the  best,  as  being  the  cheapest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive,  it  incorporates  the  manure,  gravel  and  ashes 
with  the  mud,  causes  a  fermentation,  and  produc¬ 
es  rapid  vegitation.  The  object  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription  is  twofold.  First,  to  answer  the  inqui¬ 
ry  of  numerous  individuals  as  statbd  above  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  hoping  that  it  will  come  under  the  notice 
of  some  gentleman  who  has  been  cultivating  this 
kind  of  laud,  that  will  be  willing  to  publish  the 
result  of  his  experience,  for  I  am  fully  of  the  opin¬ 
ion,  this  kind  of  land,  when  known,  and  properly 
cultivated  will  be  the  most  profitable  we  have. 

Jaflfery.  John  Conant. 


